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the antenna.    Comparing the use of a conducting network as "ground'7
and as " counterpoise," i.e., Figs. 195 and 197 with Figs. 196 and 198, we

find that it makes no difference                            ____

qualitatively* so far as the course
of the current lines is concerned,
whether the network is buried in
the earth as a "ground" or used
as a counterpoise.

Both cases, however, are dis-
tinctly different from the case of
grounding by means of a metal
plate (Figs. 193 and 194). In
the latter case all the lines of
force pass from the antenna into
the earth, each producing cur-
rents in the earth, while, where a
network of conductors is used, a
large number of the lines of force
between the antenna and the net-
work pass entirely or almost en-
tirely through the air, thereby dis-
sipating no energy, f Only those
lines of force which reach the
ground outside of the conducting
network, produce currents in the
earth. Hence, in this respect such
networks are far superior to the
use of relatively small metallic
plates as grounds, the advantage
increasing as the area of the net-
work is increased.

From this point of view the
umbrella antennae (Fig. 199) are
particularly advantageous. If
the network is made large enough
to extend considerably beyond
the ends of the inclined radial
wires of the umbrella, practically
all the lines of force will pass

* However, there are quantitative
differences.

f That is if we neglect the heat de-
veloped by the currents in the coun-
terpoise, or in the case of a grounded network (Fig. 195) by the currents between the
network and the surface of the earth.
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